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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


1985 1986 


Domestic Economy 
Population (thousands) 61,020 61,140 


Population growth (%) 0.0 0.2 


GDP in current dollars 
Per capita GDP, current dollars 


625,309 
10,251 


895,499 
14,647 


GNP in current dollars 
Per capita GNP, current dollars 


627,719 
10,287 


897,826 
14,685 


GDP in local currency (1980 prices) 
(bill. DM) 
% change 

GNP in local currency (1980 prices) 
(bill. DM) 
% change 

Consumer Price Index % change 


Production and Employment 
Civ. Labor force (millions) 


Unemployment (avg. % for year)/b 
Industrial production (local 
currency base 1980=100) % change 
Govt. oper. surplus or deficit 
as % of GDP /c 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (F.0.B.) 


Imports (C.1I.F.) 
Trade balance 24,930 
Current account balance 15,167 

Foreign direct investment, (new) /d 739 

Foreign exchange reserveé (year end) 13,425 
Average exch. rate for year 

(DM = U.S. $1.00) 


182,560 
157,630 


242,474 
190,595 
51,879 
35,220 
1,347 
23,123 


2.9424 


@ 


2.1708 


Foreign Direct Investment /f 
Total (cumulative) 30,010 42,030 
U.S. (cumulative) 11,589 na. 
U.S. share 38.6 n.a. 


U.S. -— FRG Trade 
U.S. exports to FRG (F.0O.B.) 
U.S. imports from FRG (C.I.F.) 18,877 25,435 
Trade balance 7,885 -13,060 
U.S. share for FRG exports (%) 10.3 10.5 
U.S. share of FRG imports (%) 7.0 6.5 


10,992 12,375 


1987 


Estimate/a 


61,140 
0.0 


1,117,771 
18,290 


1,120,675 
18,330 


283,670 
231,830 
51,840 
30,390 
1,278 
35,665/e 


1.80 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


1988 


Estimate/a 


1,168,071 
19,110 


1,171,105 


299,500 
247,120 
52,380 
32,000 
n.a. 
n.a. 


1.80 


n.a. 
Ma. 
na. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


Principal U.S. exports (Jan.-Dec. 1986) in billion U.S. dollars: machinery 2,608; 
chemicals 2,290; electrical equipment 1,859; aircraft 1,215; edible fats and oils 


495; motor vehicles 179. 


Principal U.S. imports (Jan.-Dec. 1986): motor vehicles 


10,231; machinery 4,943; chemicals 2,743; electrical equipment 1,942; aircraft 358. 


p/ preliminary; a/ Projections for 1987 and 1988 are consensus forecasts; b/ as 
percent of dependent employees; c/ on NIA-basis, all levels of government 
including the social security system; d/ foreign direct investment in the FRG; e/ 


May 31, 1987; £/ Deutsche Bundesbank data; 
Deutsche Bundesbank, OECD, FRG Government. 


Sources: Federal Statistical Office, 





SUMMARY 


After slowing substantially during the second half of 1986, real GNP in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) declined by nearly 1 percent (quarterly 
basis) during the first quarter of 1987. Although real growth is likely to 
pick up during the course of the year, the improvement is expected to be 
quite modest. Overall real GNP growth is projected at 1.5 percent this 
year, improving only marginally to about 2.0 percent in 1988. As a result, 
little progress is likely on the employment front. Inflation should average 
only about 0.5 percent this year but then pick up to the 2.0 percent range 
in 1988. Some reduction in Germany's record high trade and current account 
Surpluses is expected this year; however, little further correction is in 
prospect for 1988. The government has rejected international calls for a 
more pro-growth fiscal policy, arguing that a recently beefed-up 

DM 13.7 billion tax cut in 1988, followed by about DM 20 billion of 
additional net tax relief in 1990, is the maximum consistent with its policy 
of fiscal and budgetary restraint. Growth of the Bundesbank's key targeted 
monetary aggregate has been well above target for 18 consecutive months. 


In the first quarter of 1987, the FRG's real, seasonally-adjusted GNP 
declined 0.8 percent (10:1987/40:1986). Private consumption dropped 
1 percent in the first quarter as households increased their savings 


substantially while income remained unchanged. Also contributing to the 
contraction was adverse winter weather, which caused a very sharp fall in 
construction investment. Equipment investment was one of the few bright 
spots, showing an increase of 2.9 percent in the first quarter; however, 
inventories increased dramatically, adding a full point to GNP growth. 


Unemployment took a turn for the worse during the first part of 1987, with 
more than 2.2 million people out of work in June, corresponding to an 
unemployment rate (s.a.) of 7.9 percent. The spring wage negotiating round 
is almost over, with wage hikes averaging 3.5 - 4.0 percent. Two key unions 
also won commitments for a reduction in the workweek to 37 hours by 1989. 
Consumer prices continued their recent slight upward trend in May, showing a 
0.2 percent year-over-year increase. 


In the wake of the Louvre accord reached in February by the G-6, the 
dollar-Deutsche Mark (DM) exchange rate appears to have stabilized, a source 
of some relief to West German business. However, the DM appreciation under 
way Since early 1985 is clearly helping boost import volume, but not yet 
value, while export growth has leveled off. From January to May 1987, 
cumulative FRG trade and current account surpluses exceeded those recorded 
over the same period in 1986. In the first five months of 1987, FRG exports 
declined 2.9 percent, but imports slid even faster, by 7.1 percent, bringing 
the trade surplus to nearly DM 48 billion. The current account surplus, 
meanwhile, jumped by 9.8 percent to a preliminary DM 33.7 billion. For the 
first quarter of 1987, the United States ran a DM 5.9 billion merchandise 
trade deficit with the FRG. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economic Growth: The FRG's real economic growth in the 1980s has weakened 
considerably in comparison with the previous three decades. Real GNP growth 
from 1980-86 averaged only 1.5 percent, in contrast with average growth of 
7.9 percent in the 1950s, 4.6 percent in the 1960s, and 2.8 percent in the 
1970s. Following the 1981-82 recession, the economy began an essentially 
export-led recovery, turning in relatively modest real GNP gains of 

1.8 percent in 1983, 3 percent in 1984 and 2.5 percent in 1985. In 1986, 
real GNP growth was 2.4 percent, a disappointingly weak performance in light 
of prevailing expectations of an increase in the 3 percent range. 
Nevertheless, some fundamental shifts wereunder way in 1986. In sharp 
contrast to previous years, domestic demand provided the principal growth 
impulse while the external side exerted a net contractionary force. The 
appreciation of the DM against the dollar, which began in February 1985, was 
obviously a key factor in the external side shift; the domestic side 
improvement largely reflected a surge in private consumption arising from an 
unusually strong real disposable income gain. 


The German economy began to weaken during the second half of 1986 as only 
modest domestic demand growth was largely offset by the downturn on the 
export side. After zero growth in the fourth quarter of 1986, real GNP 
dropped by 0.8 percent in the first quarter of 1987. Domestic demand slid 
0.9 percent in the first quarter (quarterly basis), with real private 
consumption declining by 1 percent. Real disposable income remained 
essentially unchanged, but the household savings rate increased a full 
percentage point to 14.6 percent, the highest quarterly rate since early 
1982. Overall investment dropped nearly 7 percent in the first quarter; 
adverse winter weather resulted in a 13.9 percent decline in construction, 
which more than offset a surprisingly good 2.9 percent gain in equipment 
investment. Exceptional inventory accumulation in the first quarter added 
about a full percentage point to GNP growth. On the other hand, external 
side developments were essentially neutral during the first quarter; imports 
and exports both declined, leaving the net foreign balance slightly higher. 


Available data for the year thus far present a mixed picture. There has 
clearly been some recovery from the first quarter decline, but the 
improvement has not been dramatic. Retail sales were up only 1.3 percent in 
real terms in the first 5 months of 1987 against the same period in 1986. 
Industrial production during the first 5 months of 1987 was slightly below 
(0.4 percent) the comparable period in 1986. Capital goods production in 
May/April 1987 was only 0.3 percent higher than in May/April 1986. New 
manufacturing order volume declined significantly in May, with foreign 
orders dropping 3.9 percent, reversing a good part of a remarkably strong 
April advance. During the first 5 months of the year, new order volume 
showed a weak improving trend; nevertheless, average domestic orders were 
2.2 percent below last year's level, and total orders were down more than 
3 percent. Capacity utilization during the first quarter declined 


1.1 percent from the fourth quarter of 1986 to 83.6 percent, with declines 
registered in all key sectors. 





Although most forecasters expect a moderate growth rebound during the seco 
half of the year, a weak first half essentially guarantees an unimpressive 
result for the year as whole. The government has revised its real growth 
forecast for 1987 (originally as high as 3 percent) downward to "just belo 
2 percent. Forecasts by the major economic institutes currently range 
between 0.9 and 2.5 percent, with the consensus estimate in the 1 to 

1.5 percent range. Domestic demand is likely to provide this year's growt 
stimulus, as it did last year, although the growth rates of key domestic 
components (private consumption, investment) are likely to fall well below 
those in 1986. The external side will again exert a significant growth 
drag, as exports contract in real terms while imports climb. The inflatio 
rate has remained impressively low; consumer prices inched up slightly in 
May, bringing the consumer price index increase to 0.2 percent on a 
year-over-year basis. Most mainstream forecasts project the average rate 
for 1987 will be between 0.5 and 1 percent. 


As a result of this lackluster growth performance, the economy will likely 
enter 1988 with little growth momentum. In 1988, the performance divergen 
between the domestic and external sides is likely to narrow substantially. 
Despite the government's plans for a DM 13.7 billion tax cut, private 
consumption growth will probably decline again (as real income gains 
decline); investment growth is expected to remain fairly weak, and the 
public authorities will maintain a tight grip on public consumption 
expenditures. On the external side, however, the 1986-87 correction will 
likely have run its course. As a result, the external side is expected to 
exert a broadly neutral growth influence in 1988. In sum, most forecaster: 
expect a meager 2 percent real GNP in 1988. (An important implication of 
this growth scenario -- domestic demand growth slowing while the external 
Side improves -- is that little further correction in Germany's still very 
high external surpluses can be expected in 1988.) 


Sectoral Outlook: The DM appreciation under way for more than 2 years has 
made life increasingly difficult for German firms dependent on exports, 
while companies with a domestic orientation have fared somewhat better. 
Foreign orders for manufactured goods declined in real terms throughout 
1986. The key investment goods sector was especially affected; real orders 
during January - May 1987 were 6.3 percent below January - May 1986 and 

9.2 percent below January - May 1985. On the other hand, foreign orders tc 
the consumer goods sector have essentially held their own, though with shar 
fluctuations. Over the course of 1987, analysts are projecting that the 


office equipment, furniture and chemical industries will show some 
strength. 


The automobile industry suffered a sharp drop in new car sales early in 
1987, after the end-1986 expiration of special tax incentives for the 
purchase of new cars with environmental protection equipment. Manufacture: 
face continued sluggishness on the export side, as a result of the strong 
DM. New car production for the January to June period was up 1.7 percent 
over over the first half of 1986, but exports were down 3.8 percent. The 
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steel industry, although relatively efficient by European standards, is 
facing further production cuts and plant closings due to slack export demand 
and fierce price competition. A planned layoff of 4,900 steel workers in 
North Rhine-Westphalia is stirring considerable public controversy. 
Substantial overcapacity in Europe, shrinking exports, and deepening import 
penetration by producers from less developed countries foreshadow continuing 
weak prices and further rationalization. The coal industry has also been 
hard hit by the appreciation of the DM, forcing the government to increase 
subsidies and raise a special coal tax paid by electricity consumers. 


Employment: The employment picture improved modestly in 1986, but progress 
has been extremely slow. For the first time since 1979, the economy created 
more new jobs than the number of entrants into the labor force, cutting the 
average jobless rate to 7.9 percent. However, total unemployment (s.a.) 
rose in the first two quarters of 1987, to above 2.2 million, reversing six 
consecutive quarterly declines; in June, the unemployment rate (n.s.a.) 
stood at 8.3 percent, or above the 8.2 percent annual average in 1985. The 
unemployment rate continues to be particularly high among non-Germans and 
women; however, the youth (those under 20) jobless rate is a remarkably low 
6.4 percent. 


Most new jobs are being created in the service sector. In 1986, the economy 
generated 190,000 new positions in the service sector and only 73,000 in the 
goods producing sector. Industrial sector employment (manufacturing, 
energy, and construction), which accounts for about 41 percent of all jobs, 
is expected to show little growth. Manufacturing employment may shrink 
Slightly in some regions, particularly those with a high concentration of 
older industries such as steel, coal, and shipbuilding. Even with the 
expected addition of new jobs in the service sector, average total 
employment in 1987 (at about 26 million) is likely to be lower than in the 
early 1970s. 


The FRG's poor employment record results from a combination of slow output 
growth, steady productivity gains, inadequate investment, high non-wage 
costs and labor market rigidities. Between 1970 and 1985, worker 
productivity increased 45.4 percent and real GNP rose 39.4 percent, but 
total employment fell from 26.7 million to 25.5 million. Labor's relatively 
strong social and legal position; inadequate wage differentiation between 
sectors, regions, and job skills; high non-wage costs for employers 
(averaging more than 80 percent of basic wages); the shortest work-year 
among the industrialized nations (1708 hours in 1986), cultural and 
corporate preferences which inhibit relocations; and governmental 
regulations which restrict layoffs all combine to raise labor costs and 
reduce mobility. 


This year's wage negotiating round produced nominal pay hikes at about the 
same level as in 1986 (3 to 4.5 percent), but well in excess of projected 
inflation and productivity gains. Two key unions (metalworkers and 
printers) also won agreements to reduce the work week by 90 minutes to 
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37 hours by 1989. There is growing concern, particularly within small and 
medium-sized firms, that 2 years of substantial real wage gains may cause 
competitiveness problems in the future. 


Economic Policy: The January 1987 federal election reconfirmed the existing 
CDU/CSU/FDP coalition, whose economic program is centered on budget 
"consolidation" and a cautious program of tax relief. In particular, 

DM 13.7 billion of tax relief (mostly personal) is scheduled to come 
on-stream on January 1, 1988; DM 8.5 billion is relief arising from the 
government's two-stage 1986-88 tax program approved several years ago, while 
DM 5.2 billion is accelerated tax relief originally programmed to come into 
effect in 1990. (The decision to beef up the 1988 tax cut implements the 
German Government's G-6 Louvre meeting commitment to stimulate German 
domestic growth.) 


In March 1987, the coalition parties approved a tax cut amounting to 

DM 44 billion in gross terms to take effect in 1990. The coalition intends 
to finance DM 19 billion of this through subsidy and loophole reductions 
and, possibly, an increase in indirect taxes; thus net tax relief was slated 
at about DM 25 billion. Key elements of the 1990 tax package include a 
linearization of the marginal tax rate schedule on personal income and small 
cuts in the top personal and corporate tax rates. As noted above, the 
government subsequently decided to move DM 5.2 billion of the net 1990 
relief ahead to 1988, thus reducing net relief scheduled for 1990 to 

DM 20 billion. 


While somewhat overshadowed recently by the tax reform discussions, the 
government continues to place great emphasis on the "consolidation" of 
public finances, that is, reducing the public deficit and general government 
expenditures as percentages of GNP. Between 1981 and 1986, general 
government expenditures contracted from 49.6 percent to 46.5 percent of 
GNP. For fiscal year 1987, federal expenditures are expected to be 

DM 268 billion (a 2.7 percent increase), while revenues should rise about 
1.0 percent to DM 242 billion. The resulting DM 26 billion deficit is 

DM 4 billion higher than had originally been projected. Under the draft 
federal budget for fiscal year 1988, federal outlays are projected to 
increase by 2.4 percent while revenues will grow only 1.4 percent, pushing 
the 1988 federal deficit to DM 29.32 billion. The higher deficits are due 
mainly to lower expected growth and price stability rather than to more 
expansionary spending policies; however, the 1988 budget does provide for 
higher subsidies for the coal and steel industries and for Airbus 
development. The government's medium-term financial plan calls for federal 
expenditure increases of 2.5 percent per year through 1991. 


In light of exceptional price stability, fairly weak domestic economic 
conditions, and a desire to prevent further DM appreciation, the central 
bank (Bundesbank) has tolerated above target monetary growth for 

18 consecutive months. Growth of central bank money (a broadly defined 
measure which includes currency in circulation and minimum reserves at 
constant ratios) 
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was targeted at 3 to 6 percent (4Q:1987 over 40:1986) but in June stood 

8.1 percent over the last quarter of 1986. The Bundesbank, however, appears 
committed to keeping pressure on short-term rates; thus, many observers 
expect the Bank will accept above target monetary growth again this year. 
However, the overshooting has led to some criticism and calls for a 
clampdown on growth to avoid future inflation. 


Financial Markets: In an effort to enhance the attractiveness of Germany as 
an international financial center, the Bundesbank has implemented a number 
of important changes in the money and capital markets over the past few 
years: the notification system for foreign-issuer DM bonds was simplified 
and "de-publicized"; the standing Federal Bond Consortium was expanded to 
admit 20 foreign-owned banks for the first time (including five U.S. bank 
subsidiaries and one U.S. investment house); minimum reserve requirements 
were reduced and restructured to reduce certain disincentives to 
deposit-taking in the Federal Republic; and with extension of minimum 
reserves to funds raised by short-term bank securities (as in the United 
States), the Bundesbank withdrew its previous objection to issuance of 

DM Certificates of Deposits (CDs) in Germany. Nevertheless, the development 
of both a CD market and domestic trade in DM floating rate notes has been 
stifled by Germany's securities transactions tax, which is the most 
important remaining impediment in German securities markets. The government 
has repeatedly indicated that it intends to abolish this tax -- a course 
urged by the Bundesbank and the banking industry -- but failed to do so in 
connection with its recent tax reform package, to the great disappointment 
and annoyance of the financial community. As a result, it is not now clear 
when abolition of the tax can be expected. 


In addition to these financial market liberalizations, the FRG's eight 
regional stock exchanges have created a central working group empowered to 
coordinate a wide range of legal and technical issues affecting the 
markets. The new group is giving priority to standardizing certain 
operational aspects such as EDP support, admission procedures, and 
settlement practices in relation to other international markets. 
Concurrently, new legislation has established a new equities market segment 
with relaxed stock offering conditions in order to promote equity financing 
by smaller firms and encourage venture capital participation in new 
enterprises. 


Balance of Payments: During the first half of the 1980s, the growth of 
merchandise exports in the FRG far exceeded that of imports. From 1980 to 
1985, the value of FRG merchandise exports grew at an annual average rate of 
rate of 8.9 percent to DM 537 billion (of which DM 56 billion went to the 
United States), while imports grew 6.3 percent to DM 464 billion 

(DM 32 billion from the United States). German exports of machinery and 
motor vehicles grew 59 percent (to DM 247 billion); chemicals were up 

61 percent (to DM 71 billion). At the same time German exports were 
increasing, the traditional deficit in services and transfers declined as 


growing interest and transportation receipts outweighed rising net transfers 
to the European 
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Community. In consequence, the FRG's balance on current account reversed 
from a relatively unusual deficit of DM 28 billion in 1980 to a surplus of 
DM 39 billion in 1985, while its bilateral merchandise trade balance with 
the United States went from DM -4 billion to DM +23 billion. An important 
reason for this remarkable reversal was certainly the appreciation of the 
dollar against the DM, although divergent bilateral macroeconomic trends 
also played a central role. 


In 1986, German export growth finally came to a standstill as an 
appreciating DM and weak export markets finally took their toll. Total 
exports fell 2 percent, to DM 526 billion, in 1986 as German exporters cut 
profit margins or passed along savings on raw materials to maintain market 
share. Imports, meanwhile, dropped nearly 11 percent to DM 414 billion. 
The sharp fall in world oil prices together with the sliding DM cost of 
other imports outweighed an underlying 5.9 percent increase in import 
volume. As a result, the FRG registered a record DM 113 merchandise trade 
surplus in 1986, and a record current account surplus of DM 76 billion. 


For the first 5 months of 1987, cumulative trade and current account 
surpluses both exceeded those recorded during the first 5 months of 1986. 
In the January-May period exports declined 2.9 percent to DM 215 billion, 
but imports slid even faster, by 7.1 percent, to DM 167 billion; as a 
result, the trade surplus rose to about DM 48 billion vs. DM 41 billion in 
1986. The current account surplus, during the same period, jumped from 

31 billion to DM 34 billion. Nevertheless, these nominal developments 
obscure some substantial underlying real shifts. In volume terms, imports 
for the first 5 months were up about 3 percent over the first quarter of 
1986, while exports for the same period were up about 1 percent. As noted 
above, the import volume rose nearly 6 percent in 1986 while the export 
volume rose only about 1 percent. For 1987 as a whole, the trade surplus 
should drop to about DM 95 billion, while the current account surplus 
declines to DM 55 billion. However, given consensus assumptions about 
global and German economic developments in 1988, no further substantial 
declines in Germany's external surpluses are likely. 


The FRG also posted a record bilateral merchandise trade surplus with the 
United States in 1986. Exports to the United States expanded to 

DM 55 billion while imports of American goods were only DM 26 billion. The 
first quarter of 1987 showed only modest improvement, with FRG exports to 
the United States at DM 12.6 billion, imports from the United States at 


DM 6.7 billion, and thus a U.S.-FRG bilateral trade deficit of 
DM 5.9 billion. 


Agriculture: The potential export market for U.S. commodities is greatest 
for products in the animal feed area which are not currently subject to 
common market variable levies. In 1986 about 60 percent of U.S. farm 
exports to the FRG (on a value basis) resulted from deliveries of oilseeds 
and related products, and grains and nongrain feeds used as inputs to 
sustain livestock production. These exports, however, are subject to 
recurring 
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attempts to "complete" the CAP; that is, to subject oilseeds and nongrain 
feed ingredients to EC-wide import surcharges. The United States also 
competes with the rest of the world in supplying EC countries with products 
not suited to their northern climates: for example, citrus, tobacco, and 
nuts. The primary FRG exports are dairy products, livestock and meat 
products, oilseeds and products, and grains. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. sales to Germany should be strong this year despite slower than 
expected economic growth in the Federal Republic. Greater exports, however, 
will not reduce the large U.S. trade deficit with Germany, which is expected 
to increase marginally this year. This is the result of continued strong 
growth in the value of U.S. imports from Germany. Slower U.S. import growth 
over the next 18 months and a more dynamic rate of export growth should 
contribute to a reduction in the U.S. deficit with Germany by 1988. 


U.S exports to Germany were $5.8 billion through June, a gain of 

13.5 percent over the same period last year. Increased price 
competitiveness, resulting from the 45 percent depreciation of the dollar 
against the DM from its February 1985 peak, should push U.S. exports this 
year beyond the record level of $11 billion reached in 1980. 


U.S. imports from Germany reached $14 billion through June, a 9.2 percent 


increase over the previous period. U.S. import growth has moderated 
noticeably from last year's pace, as the effect of the dollar's weakening 
vis-a-vis the DM made itself felt. In 1988, import growth is likely to 
shrink further. 


In 1986, U.S. trade deficit with Germany reached $15.6 billion, our third 
largest. The bilateral trade deficit was $8.2 billion through June of this 
year. Because of continued growth in the value of U.S. imports of German 
products, the deficit will still expand this year, but at a slower rate than 
in recent years. 


Substantial and sustained improvement in the bilateral trade account will 
depend on the level of economic activity. Consumer spending could greatly 
benefit American suppliers of products such as sporting goods, although 
realization of full potential could be hampered by insufficient supplier 
effort or the difficulty of controlling retailer markup. Best prospect 
areas for American exporters continue to be in the bellwether sectors of 
office and ADP equipment, $460 million in exports for the first quarter of 
1987; aircraft products, parts and accessories, $286 million; and in 
measuring and testing equipment, $115 million. Other solid performers 
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in the nonagricultural realm were medical and pharmaceutical products, 
electronic parts and components, auto parts and accessories, synthetic 
resins and plastics, organic chemicals, electro and medical devices, and 
specialized industrial machines. These will continue to head up the export 
ledger for the remainder of 1987 and well into 1988. Exports of electrical 
machinery totaled $300 million in 1986 and $76.4 million in the first 
quarter of 1987. Shipments in 1986 of telecommunications products were 
valued at $151 million and are on their way to an improved level for 1987. 


We believe our best sales and growth prospects in 1988 will be computers and 
peripherals, software, CAD/CAM/CAE/CIM, and electronics production and 
testing equipment. Other sectors which should also appear promising are 
electronic components, health care industries, analytical and scientific 
instruments, laser and opto electronics, and industrial process controls. 
Robotics and franchising of U.S. services continue to evoke interest. 
Chrysler's program to reenter the German passenger car market is attracting 
attention beyond its economic impact as a gauge of American product 
competitiveness and marketing commitment. 


The Department of Commerce staff in Germany continues to encourage greater 
participation in German trade fairs as an excellent means for introducing 
new or improved products to the German market. German trade promotion 
events with Commerce Department support include major German international 
trade fairs featuring computers and peripherals, software, production 
technology, analytical and scientific instruments and auto parts and 
accessories. A pollution control trade mission to Dusseldorf, Milan and 
Rotterdam is scheduled in May 1988. 











